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THOUGHTS 


O N 


THE ORIGIN AND FOUNDATION 


ON 


POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS. 


Tur oppreſſors of France, in order to 
prop up their tottering tyranny, have found it ne- 
ceſſary to fabricate another Nx] ConsTITuT1ON for 
their miſerable and diſtracted Country. Thoſe 
Revolutionary dreams which had been dignified 
by the name of Conſtitutions, and which, after 
holding forth the moſt ſplendid promiſes of hap- 
pineſs and liberty, were productive only of ruin and 
Navery, had entirely vaniſhed, and were ſucceeded by 
a kind of anarchical Dictatorſhip, which, in the 
new Jargon, was termed a proviſional ſtate of things. 
It was not only intended, but the intention was 
avowed, that this /aze ſhould continue during the 
War; and a term ſo indefinite was taken, that 


the ruling factions might, without interruption, 
| B purlue 


LB 1 
purſue their ſchemes of ambition. But after a 
ſufficient trial thoſe factions have diſcovered, that 
during the contention in which they were engaged 
among themſelves, — that even by the aid of their 


mutual ſtrife, and of their reciprocal victories and 
defeats, they were conſtantly loſing ground, that 
their power, inſtead of being conſolidated, became 
weaker and weaker every day—and that they were 


obliged at length to abandon that ſyſtem of terror, # 
in which they had cordially and unanimouſly con- 7 
curred, and to affect a moderation, which was as fo- I 
reign from their hearts, as it was repugnant to their 1 


principles; finding that their proviſional ſtate of 
things was attended with ſuch conſequences, they 


were obliged to change their plan, and to bring 
forward a more regular ſyſtem of diſorder. 


To ſuch cauſes may be aſcribed the repetition of 
that national Farce, a New ConsTiTuTION, which 
has been revived and again brought on the ſtage, to 
amuſe the people, and to divert their attention from 

8 their ſufferings, from the injuſtice, uſurpation 
and tyranny of thoſe, by whom their ſufferings 
have been produced—and from the force of thoſe 
lawful claims, which their honour and their happi- 
neſs require them to acknowledge, and which are 
2 rendered 
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1741 
rendered ſtill more formidable by the liberty of 
the Prince on whom they have devolved. By ſuch 
arts have the French Revolutioniſts been enabled to 
produce and to prolong the misfortunes of their 
Country, Under the ſpecious pretext of giving 
to France a New Conſtitution, they firſt ſucceeded 
in overthrowing a Monarchy which had ſubſiſted 
for ages, and on every critical and urgent occaſion, 
they reſort to the ſame artifice, in order to keep 
alive the expectation of a credulous and ſanguine 
people, by perſuading them, in ſpite of ſo much 
experience to the contrary, that the Reyolution 1s 
ſill capable of producing their felicity. The 
ſyſtem of Anarchy, which. has been raiſed on the 


ruins of regular Government, would expire of it- 


ſelf, if it were not thus fed and renovated by the 
frequent nouriſhment afforded by neu Conſtitu- 
tions, which, like returning Comets, ſupply it 
from time to time with freſh fuel, and thereby 
preſerve it from utter extinction. 


It would be a waſte of time to analyze the new 


Conſtitutional Code, which conſiſts of a vaſt 


jumble of incongruous parts, connected by no 
common tie, regulated by no main ſpring, totally 


deſtitute of unity and coheſion, and as inapplicable 


B 2 do 
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to each other as they are to the Country to which 


they are meant to be applied. But ſuch defects are 
unworthy of the attention of modern Conſtitution- 


mongers, who, in their rage for ſpeculation and 
novelty, ſeem to think that even nature itſelf 
can be ſubjeRted to their wild and frantic theories, 


Such a machine is clearly not calculated for dy- 
ration, even if it were not erected upon an illegi- 
timate baſis, and conſtructed upon thoſe diſorgani- 
zing principles, which are incompatible with ſtable 
Government and orderly ſociety. In ſome reſpects, 
indeed, the new plan apparently differs from che 
preceeding ones, as it exhibits a more feaſible 
attempt to veſt both power and property in 
the uſurping and rapacious hands, which have 
ſcized both. For this purpoſe it rejects the ſyſtem 
of equality as a chimera of the brain, —it profeſſes 
to recognize the ſacredneſs of property, (a princi- 
ple, which it was the intereſt of the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſors to diſclaim, until their peculations were com- 
plete)—, and, by confining the right of citizenſhip 
to thoſe who pay direct contributions, it endeavours 
to keep the .inferior claſſes of ſociety from the 
exerciſe of thoſe political rights, to which, in 


principle, it acknowledges them to be entitled, but 
which, 
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11 
which, as its framers well knew, they can never exer- 
ciſe, except for the purpoſe of overturning the 
ſubſiſting ſyſtem, whatever it may be. Theſe 
regulations, when viewed by themſelves, might 
ſeem to indicate a diſpoſition to eſtabliſh ſome- 
thing like order and ſettled Government,—and 
they were accordingly oppoſed by that unceaſing 
advocate for Anarchy, that inextinguiſhable fire- 
brand, Thomas Paine ; who could not endure the 
idea that even his aſſociates in wickedneſs ſhould 
quietly enjoy the fruit of their crimes, But there 
was little reaſon to apprehend any ſuch conſequences 
from the introduction of theſe Revolutionary va- 
riations into the ſyſtem now propoſed. The framers 
of that ſyſtem, would doubtleſs have been glad 
to fix themſelves in the ſeat of power, by a 
more ſimple proceſs, and to renounce entirely 
thoſe principles of Anarchy which form the 
ſubſtance of their Code, But they had too many 
competitors, jealous of their aſcendancy they 
were too dependent upon the influence of popular 
deluſion, to diſpenſe with that Jargon of the Rights 
of 'man, and the ſovereignty of the people, which, 
throughout the whole Revolution, had produced 
ſuch wonderful effects. They knew that their 


uſurped 


116 7 
uforped- authority would appear too odious in its 
genuine colours, to be ſubmitted to for a moment, 


8 They were therefore under the neceſſity of giv- 
iog to their Code the metaphyſical varniſh which 
had been found capable of veiling ſo many crimes; 
they prefixed to it the declaration of the Rights 
of man; and they preſented to the fancy a vo- 
luminous and complex ſyſtem of legiſlation and 
Government, founded upon the eſſential princi- 
ples of the Revolution; a ſyſtem which it was no 
difficult matter to make ſpecious in theory, but 
which will not be reducible to practice any more 
chan the Revolutionary vagaries of preceding 
aſſemblies. Theſe were the only means by which 
they could hope to retain, even for the preſent, 
the aſcendancy. they had gained by fraud, in- 
.juſtice, violence, and uſurpation ; and as former 
Conſtitutions of the like fabrick had led to various 
ſucceſſive tyrannies, and even to that unexampled 
ſyſtem of tyranny and oppreſſion, eſtabliſned by 
Robeſpierre, they depended upon their new Conſti- 
tution for the production of ſimilar effects, to 
which the invention of a directorial quintumvirate is 
àdmirably calculated to contribute. 
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To believe that this Conſtitution can be eſtabliſhed, 
or that it can become a foundation for regular 
and ſtable government, would denote a degree of 
credulity, for which it is difficult to find an ade- 
quate expreſſion. It is certainly introduced under 
circumſtances much lefs auſpicious than thoſe-which 
accompanied the former ones produced bythe Reyo- 
lution; of which that of x789, in particular, had the 
appearance of the moſt unbounded popular enthu- 
ſiaſm in its favour. But inſtead of enthuſiaſm, the 
people teſtify only coldneſs and indifference on.the 
preſent occaſron, They conſider the new ſyſtem 


as an imperfect and doubtful experiment, and as 
the laſt reſource of the Revolution. They are 


induced to accept it, not ſo. much by their confi- 
dence in its ſucceſs, as by a deſire of change, and 
a hope that it will afford them an opportunity of 


getting rid of their preſent tyrants. I hey regard 


it leſs as the means of future happineſs,. than.of 
preſent relief. On the other hand, the Convention 
ſeems at laſt to have outwitted itſelf, It is evident 
that it framed. this Conſtitution with the ſole view 


of prolonging its own power ; by giving to that 


power an appearance of novelty, and the force of 


x more regular and diſtin organization. The 
different factions of which it is compoſed, aware 
of 


| 4 7 

of the neceſſity of a change, agreed on this ſyſtem, 
as a kind of compromiſe among themſelves; 
expeCting to parcel out the Sovereignty, accord- 
ing to the new arrangement, or at leaſt to 
ſtart again fair, each truſting to his reſpective 
adroitneſs, ſtrength and agility, to gain the prize of 
political contention. To attain theſe objects, one 
thing was neceſſary ; they muſt ſecure their own 
return to the new Aſſemblies, which, under the 
diſguiſe of novel forms and appellations, they 
meant to be compoſed of themſelves, as far as their 
reduced numbers would ſuffice for that purpoſe. 
How to effect this was the difficulty. They knew 
that no reliance could be placed upon the volun- 
tary choice of the people, for whom they bad 
laboured ſo long and ſuffered ſo much, They had no 
confidence in the public gratitude for the great and 
manifold ſervices they had rendered the State Some 
more certain and effectual means were, therefore, 
neceſſary, and it muſt be acknowledged that they 
have hit upon the moſt daring expedient ever ſug- 
geſted by profligacy or deſperation. They Decree 
that two thirds of the new Legiſlature ſhall be 
choſen from the preſent Convention. This decree 
contained in reality the ſubſtance of the new Con- 
ſtitution. The code was only form, by which 

they 
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chey meant to gild the pill, which otherwiſe they 
feared would not be ſwallowed by the French Peo- 
ple; and they flattered themſelves, that, by preſenting 
both the Decree and the Conſtitution at the ſame 
time, the one would facilitate the paſſage of the 
other. To ſupport this glaring and unequivocal 
violation of every principle, which they even pro- 
feſſed to obſerve, and to guard againſt the effect 
which ſuch an attempt might, notwithſtanding all 
their arts and influence, produce upon the minds 
of the people, they took care previouſly to ſecute 
the countenance of the army, by obtaining its 
acceptance both of the Conſtitution and the De- 
cree; proving thereby, in the cleareſt manner, 
what lengths they were determined to go, rather 
than relinquiſh their ill gotten power. If their own 
report can be believed, they have had the addreſs to 
induce a majority of the primary aſſemblies, to 
accept the Decree; but the CariTar, that Mother 
and Nurſe of the Revolution, having rejected it by 
a majority of 45 to 3, of the primary aſſemblies, 
ſhe will not eaſily be deprived of that lead, which ſhe 
has poſſeſſed for nearly fix years and a very great 
part of the reſt of France will be ready to ſupport 
her oppoſition to ſo undiſguiſed an act of tyranny. 


A freſh and an inexhauſtible ſource of contention is 
* chus 
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thus opened, tending directly to a civil war; that 
criſis, which, however violent and dreadful, affords 


the only chance for reſtoring order to France. 


The army holds in its hands the fate of the coun- 
try. Having been once conſulted it will become 
conſcious of its political conſequence, and will feel 
itſelf entitled to decide on all queſtions. It will be 


courted by all parties, and it will eſpouſe one ſide 
or another, as the caprice of the moment. 


may direct. Sooner or later, it will turn againſt 
thoſe from whom it reecived its political character. 
Nor is it at all improbable that French troops, 


which have maintained ſo well their character for 


bravery, may at length wiſh to regain their 
reputation for loyalty, honour, and fidelity— 
that, ſenſible of the diſgrace of ſerving the 
vile miſcreants whoſe orders they have obeyed, 
and whoſe plans they have effected, they may be 
impatient to return to their duty and allegiance, 
and, ſeconding the noble efforts of the Royal and 


Chriſtian army, which has ſo gallantly maintained: 


icſelf againſt all the force the Convention could em- 


ploy againſt it, and which, like another Avr us, has 


riſen with freſh vigour from every fall, may be in- 


ſtrumental in placing their lawful Sovereign on th e 


Throne, in reſtoring the Gallic monarchy, and in 


2 | thus 


| 
| 


1 
thus delivering their Country from the horrors of 
Revolutionary anarchy. 


A ſtronger proof could not be given that the 
Convention was confcious of its extreme inſta- 
bility, than this deſperate meaſure of calling 
upon the military, which, during the whole 
Revolution had been blindly obſequious, to pro- 
nounce upon political queſtions. They had too 
much penetration and forefight not to be aware 
that they were incurring the danger of giving 
themſelves a maſter, and of ſubſtituting a mili- 
tary in the ſtead of a civil deſpotiſm. But ſo criti- 
cal was their fituation that they were glad to 
reſort to any means to preſerve their precarious 
authority, and they doubtleſs flattered themſelves 
that the appearance of ſuch ſupport would awe 
into ſervile acquieſcence a people, inured to the 
yoke of oppreſſion, and habituated to the impulſe 
of terror, Happily their expectations have been 
diſappointed, and notwithſtanding their pretended 
majority they meet with ſo determined a reſiſt- 
ance, that they will be obliged to compel their 
Sovereign into ſubmiſſion by force of arms, and 
to uſher in their New Conſtitution by the roar- 


ing of cannon, Should they ſucceed in the con- 
C1 flict, 
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fit, their triumph will probably be ſhort lived, 
and the encreaſed odium and deteſtation in which 
they will be holden, will excite the people to ſeize 
every opportunity of throwing off ſo grievous and 
debaſing a yoke.— Another proof has thus been given 
to the world, that the modern doctrine of deciding 
national queſtions by popular majorities, far from 
being calculated to promote ſubmiſſion, or to 
maintain freedom, is impracticable in itſelf and 
totally incompatible both with civil liberty and 
public tranquillity. A freſh proof has alſo been 
given of the fallacy and abſurdity of that other 
doctrine, the ſcope and eſſence of the former one, 
that the Sovereignty of a Nation reſides in the 
people: a precious ſovereignty indeed, the very 
exerciſe of which is Anarchy, and which in its 
effects is productive of the moſt grievous op- 
preſſion. 


While events are rolling on in an impetuous 
current which no human force or contrivance can 
divert, it is the part of wiſdom to realize the bene- 
fits of experience, and tnereby to obtain the beſt 
ſecurity againſt a return of the unprecedented evils 
which humanity now ſuffers, and of the ſtill greater 
dangers to which it is expoſed. How ſtrongly does 
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che preſent period enforce this maxim of prudence, 
by calling upon mankind to trace effects to their 
cauſes, and to view, in their conſequences, the 
tendency of thoſe principles, which, founded neither 
in nature nor reaſon, but ſpun out of the ſpeculative 


brains of metaphyſical politicians, have, by the aid 


of ſpecious pretexts of improvement and alluring 
profeſſions of philanthropy, been reduced to 
practice by the French Revolution. That Revo- 
lution exhibits the firſt inſtance, and after ſuch a 
reſult it ſurely will be the laſt, of the practical 
application of the pretended right of a pecple 
to change their Government and to frame a new 
Conſtitution for themſelves. Of all the ſyſtems 
ever ſuggeſted by the folly or malignity of man, 
that which aſſerts the exiſtence of ſuch a right is 
the moſt abſurd, viſionary and miſchievous. What. 
ever may be the language of mad ſpeculatiſts, or 
of practical incendiaries, the thing itſelf is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible, and the experiment is fraught 
with ruin. No people ever did or ever can, 
chooſe their Government. The idea contains no 


leſs an inverſion in the order of things than zhat 


of the ſervants of a Family pretending to chooſe 
their Lord, and the children their Parents : and as 


well might an individual as a ſtate preſume to 


regererate 


„ 


regenerate himſelf, and to infuſe into his frame 
a new Conſtitution, in the ſtead of that which 
was beſtowed by nature, confirmed and inſenſibly 
modified by education and habit, and eſſentially 
connected with his very being. 


A ſtate, indeed, as well as an individual, may, by 

a raſh effort of deſperation, commit ſuicide, and 
diſſolve the ties of its exiſtence, by the ſubverſion 
of its Government, and the deſtruction of its Con- 
ſtitution. Happily, it is difficult entirely to 
extinguiſh the flame of political life; and, not- 
withſtanding a long ſuſpenſion of the accuſtomed 
functions of Government, there is a latent princi- 
ciple, a ſtrong tendency to revivification, which 
impels powerfully to the reſtoration of the antient 
and habitual ſtate of things, But if once the de- 
ſtruction be complete—if the ancient Government 
and Conſtitution be irretrievably gone, the ſtate 1s 
defunct, and cannot, any more than the individual, 
renovate itſelf. Its component parts may indeed 
paſs into new forms of ſocial being, but its identity 
is loſt,* The people who have been excited to effect, 
by 


* Who will ſay that the ſtates of Greece and Rome continue 


to exiſt at this day, although the ſucceſſion of inhabitants has 
been 
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by treaſon and rebellion, the total overthrow of 
their G overnment and Conſtitution, have no power 
whatever, of themſelves, to form new political ties, 
and to ſubſtitute another authority in the room of 
that which has been diſplaced having done 
the miſchief, their influence is at an end. 


What their future condition may be it is impoſſi- 


ble to foreſee, but it does not at all depend upon 
themſelves. They may for a conſiderable time be 
the prey of anarchy, and at length they may be 
ſubjected to the iron yoke of domeſtic, or of foreign 
tyranny ; but, after being the ſport of chance, am- 
bition, intrigue and faction, whenever they ſhall 
ſettle into a permanent ſtate, the change in all their 
political, civil and ſocial relations, will be fo 
complete, that they will be no longer collectively 
the ſame people, although the individuals, thoſe 
atoms of ſociety, that conſtitute the new maſs, 
may be the ſame as thofe which had compoſed the 


old. | 


been tranſmitted through all the intervening generations; and what 
is it but a change of Government and Conſtitution that has effec- 
ted the wonderful transformation which has taken place in thoſe 
Countries, and which renders them as different from what they 


once were, as the moſt diſtant and diſflimilar ſtates are from each 
other, 


It 


| 
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It is not meant to be denied that inſtances have 
occurred, (though very rarely) where a ſtate has 
received a new form of Government, without under- 
going an entire political transformation; and where 
a. Revolution has produced a change in the principle 
of the Government, inſtead of being (as is gene- 
rally the cafe with Revolutions) a mere change of 
perſons exerciſing the ſupreme power, the Govern- 
ment remaining ſubſtantially the lame. But where 
ever this has happened, it has either been ac- 
compliſhed by the operation of a major force, 
internal or external, competent to bring about and 
eſtabliſh ſuch a change, or it has been the reſult 
of a ſucceſsful ſtruggle, by which a dependent 
ſtate has enabled itſelf to throw off its foreign de- 
pendence. In the firſt cafe there has exiſted a 
power concentrated in itſelf, directed to a particular 
but limited object, and able to compel ſubmiſſion, 
and to accommodate the ſtate to the change it 
was to undergo: and in the ſecond, all that remained 
to be done, after the acquiſition of independence, 
was to fill up the chaſm which had been occaſioned 
by the removal of foreign authority, and to ſub- 
ſtitute a power in the place of that which had 


been thrown off; and here the force by which 


the ſtruggle was maintained, was already in poſſeſſion 
of 


t 1 
of ſufficient authority to prevent the intervention 
of anarchy; and that authority, which has in- 
variably in ſuch caſes formed the balis of the new 
Government, and which wanted only a more re- 
gular organization, was ſure to obtain the cheer- 
ful ſubmiſſion of the people, ever ready to pay 
their homage to thoſe whom they conſider as their 
deliverers. Beſides, nothing is more calculated to 
unite a people ſtrongly than a ſucceſsful endeavour 
to obtain independence on foreign ſway. In neither 
of theſe caſes, therefore, has it devolved upon the 
people to exerciſe the imaginary and impracticable 
right, aſcribed to them by the diſciples of the new 
Philoſophy, 'of chooſing the Government, and of 
reconſtructing the edifice of Society upon the | aſis of 
the new Conſtitution. The exerciſe of ſuch a right 
was reſerved for the experience. of more modern 
times, where we ſee the principle extended to the 
length of aſſerting that every people is at all times 

entitled, by virtue of an unalienable Sovereignty, 
to change and new model its Government, accord- 

ing to its fancy, and for no other reaſon but be- 

cauſe it is its pleaure ſo to do. And yet the inſidious 

and indefatigable promulgators of ſuch principles, 

which ſtrike at the very exiſtence of Society, are 

neither confinedas madmen, nor executed as traitors. 
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It ſhovld alſo be obſerved that in the caſes above 
referred to, where a. change of Government has 
taken place, the State has never been diſorganized 
and redv-ed to its elementary parts, which has been 
both the principle and the effect of the French 
Revolution. On the contrary, the change has ne- 
ver, in dither of thoſe caſes, been carried farther 
than neceſſity required. The Government has at- 
ſumed a new form, and even its principle may in 
ſome degree have been varied, but the manners, 
laws, cuſtoms and inſtitutions of the Country, 
have been cautiouſly preſerved, and have, by their 


preſervation, contributed to the eſtabliſhment of the 


new ſyſtem of Power. Nor has even the Govern- 
ment itſelf undergone a total change, but has retained 
as much of its ancient principle, as has been 


compatible with the modification which it has un- 


dergone. In Roms the Monarchy was ſuppreſſed, 
but the two other orders remained entire, while the 
State retained its laws, uſages and inſtitutions, 
and thereby eſcaped the entire deſtruction of ſocial 
-order.,—But notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the 
want of a counterpoiſe between the two remaining 
branches of Government, which aflumed the whole 
authority, tended perpetually to the production of 
anarchy, and thereby created a conſtantly recurring 

neceſſity 
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neceſſity of having recourſe to foreign war, in or- 
der to preſerve the ſtate from being the prey of 
domeſtic convulſions. In like manner, Amzzica, 
when become independent, retained its former laws, 
uſages, and civil inſtitutions ; and the powers of 
Government devolved, as a matter of courſe, on 
the General and the Aſſembly under whoſe guidance 
the Country had acquired its independence, and 
who (inſtead of the people) at their own diſcretion, 
framed a Conſtitution which was ſubmitted to the 
teſt of experience. But, notwithſtanding all theſe 
auxiliaries to ſocial order, favoured by the circum- 
ſtance of a ſcanty and widely diffuſed population, 
it was found in the courſe of a few years, that too 
great a deviation from the ancient political ſyſtem 
tended to Anarchy, In the year 1787 a new Con- 
ſtitution was therefore framed—not by the peo- 
ple—but by the Convention, ſhut up for that 
purpoſe in cloſe Divan, And in that Conſti- 
tution was recognized, in a ſtriking manner, the 
neceſſity of reverting, as far. as circumſtances 
would allow, to the principles of their ancient 
ſyſtem, by aſſimilating thereto the new form of 
Government, and by combining together the three 
eſſential forms, of which the Conſtitution, under 


which they had been uſed to live, was compoſed. 
D2 Still, 
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Still, however, the political condition of AMERICA 
muſt be allowed to be precarious, as muſt ever be 
the caſe with a new form of Government, however 
acquired; and experience will ſhow whether 
the ſyſtem which has been there adopted, can be 
compatible with the Country, when it ſhall have 
acquired an extenſive population and have arrived 
at a ſtate of maturity. It is morally certair, 
that ſo large a portion of Democracy, and, of 
courſe, ſo weak a Government, will never accord 
with ſuch a change of circumſtances. Many 
intelligent perſons are of opinion, and not without a 
great appearance of reaſon, that the federal union of 
theſe ſtates will with difficulty ſurvive their preſent 
Caer, even ſhould he not outlive, (which is by 
means improbable) the influence by which he holds 
them together. Nay, there is abundant ground to 
conclude, that the juvenile Conſtitution of Ame- 
rica 1s indebted for its proven exiſtence to che 
immenſe Ocean, whereby it is ſeparated from the 
Carrie VorTex, and preſerved from the imme- 
mediate influence of that Revolution, of which 
the principles, originally imported from the 
rebellious Britiſh Colonies, have, in their improved 
Hate, ſubverted the French Monarchy, and expo- 
ſed every E uropean eſtabliſhment to the moſt im- 
2 eminent 
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minent danger; and which, by its reverberation 
acroſs the A!lantic, ſhook even America itſelf, 
during the fraternal embaſſy of Citizen GExEr. 


There is therefore nothing to be found in the 
Annals of Mankind, at all analogous to the French 
Revolution. Even the caſes of Rome and Au- 
RICA, which ſeem to bear the neareſt reſemblance to 
that event, and which are therefore chiefly quoted 
in alluſion thereto, are not of the ſame nature. 
Never before did the world exhibit an inſtance of a 
people, ſubſtituting theory for practice, and expe- 
riment for experience—tearing up by the roots every 
inſtitution, political, civil, and religious—breaking 
down every barrier to factious violence, and popular 
fury —renouncing all ſubordination—removing 
every eſtabliſhed gradation of ſociety - ſubvert- 
ing the very frame of their ſocial exiſtence 
and endeavouring to ſubſtitute a new Conſtitution, 
in the place of that, to which they had been long 
accuſtomed, and under which they had been long 
conſolidated into a compact and regularly organ- 
ized State. Such, however, is the principle of 
that Revolutionary ſyſtem, which has been car- 
ried into effect in France, and which it is the avowed 
object of that falſe Philoſephy, known by the 

| name 
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name of the Rights of man, to eſtabliſh in every 7 
Country. How can ſuch a ſyſtem, which is cal- 
culated only for the purpoſe of deſtruction, and 


which is at direct variance with the nature of man A | 
| and of ſociety, as well as with the uniform expe- 4 
| rience of mankind how can ſuch a ſyſtem be 0 


expected to afford a baſis for order and regular Go- 
verment? How can a Conſtitution derived from 
ſuch a ſource be expe cted to be permanent, or 
even practicable ? 


If the moſt wife and virtuous men in a Nation, 
were to aſſemble in a tranquil manner, and with the 
fulleſt authority, to frame a new Conſtitution for 
a Country, their labours would be fruitleſs, and 
they would fail to produce any thing capable of 
being carried into effect. Their Code might in- 
deed attract admiration as a wonderful ſpecimen of 
metyphſiycal ingenuity, and it might diſplay an an- 
xious ſolicitude for the happineſs and proſperity of 
the ſtate, but with all its apparent excellence it would 
poſſeſs the fatal imperfection of being unfit for uſe. 
They would find it greatly beyond their ſtrength to 
put their machine into mot ion; or if, aided by the im- 
pulſe of popular enthuſiaſm, they were to ſucceed 
ſo far as to procure it @ trial, they would ſoon diſ- > 

| | cover 
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cover that its parts were inapplicable to each other, 
and the whole to the Country. It would only ſerve, 
like every thing ſpeculative, to engender diſputesz 
and it would diſplay the immeaſurable diſtance be- 
tween theory and practice, and the inſuperable diffi- 
culty of ſubſtituting the former, in the place of the 
latter. If it were even to be received with univerſal 
and unbounded applauſe—if every individual were 
eagerly to preſs forward to engage, by the moſt ſo= 
lemn oath, to maintain it iaviolate, it would not be 
rendered either more permanent, or more practicable 
byſucha concurrence.—Thefavour of the multitude, 
having no other foundation than caprice, would 
ſoon be withdrawn from their Conſtitutional Idol, 
which would even become the object of their de- 
teſtation the moment it loſt the charms of novelty, 


The Conſtitution of a Country is not to be 
acquired by ſuch means. It cannot be erected on 
the unſubſtantial baſis of ſpeculation. It is the 
ſpontaneous production of time and circumſtance. 
It is an effect rather than a cauſe. Ir reſults from 
the aggregate of a people's ſituation and hiſtory, 
It is governed by a thouſand cauſes, over which 
man has no controul. It partakes of the genius, 
manners, habits, national character, climate, 

ſituation, 
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ſitvation, and all the abſolute and relative cir- 
cumſtances of a Country. It is originally 
founded upon power, of which itis but a modifi- 
cation, and it cannot be derived from any other 
ſource; All Government is power, variouſly com- 
bined. Ina courſe of time, and by inſenſible de- 
grees, it acquires the accumulative force derived 
from habit, education, attachment, confidence, 
reſpect for antiquity, religious principle, and even 
from prejudice itſelf. and theſe moral influences, 
while they conſtitute its principal ſtrength, forming 
as it were its very ſine ws and muſcles, become 
themſelves ſtronger every day. It is thus 
that Government acquires its conſiſtence and ſo- 
lidity, and is rendered ſtable and permanent. 
It is thus that it becomes ſo incorporated 
with a ſtate, ſo interwoven with every branch and 
fibre of the body politic, that its deſtruction in- 
volves the diſſolution of the ſocial union. 


But although theſe ſupervening aids, which 
time alone can ſupply, are neceſſary to invigorate 
Government and to give it a firm eſtabliſhment, 
it muſt in the firſt inſtance derive its origin from 
phyſical force. Nothing elſe can furniſh the 


famina which are capable of duration, and on 
| which 
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which the influences above alluded to can ope- 
rate. To ſuppoſe that ſpeculation can afford ma- 
terials capable of acquiring, by the operation of 
time, the ſolidity of ſtable and ſettled Government, 
is no leſs abſurd than to imagine that a phantom 
can be cloathed with a corporeal form, and in- 
veſted with all the powers and properties of a 
human being. Inſtead of being favourable to 
the fanciful ſyſtems of political theory, time 1s 
their great enemy and their certain deſtroyer. It | 
very ſpeedily expoſes their unſubſtantial nature, 
and makes them diſappear like the ſpectres of the 
night on the approach of day. Thus have vaniſhed 
the crude Conſtitutional vagaries of the French 
Revolutioniſts, even before the rapid flight of 
time could fairly bring them to the teſt of expe- 
rience; thus like the confuſed viſions of a ſick 
man,——velut ægri ſomnia—have they flitted away 
one after another without leaving a perfe& recol- 
lection of any thing but the anguiſh with which 
they were accompanied, 


How abſurd then is that modern ſyſtem, which, 
tending invariably to invert the natural and ac- 
cultomed order of things, ſuppoſes that a Conſti- 


tution ſhould be the baſis of Government. On 
E the 
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the contrary it is evident that a Government muſt 
precede a Conſtitution. Unleſs there exiſt a fixed 
power, in poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty, and capa- 
ble of enforcing ſubmiſſion and obedience, a peo- 
ple are not ſuſceptible of a Conſtitution, for they 
are deſtitute of that focial tie, which is neceſſary 
to connect them in a ſtate of political union, 


They form only a maſs of atoms without order 


or coherence. Their condition 1s anarchical, and 
can no more afford a foundation for any ſolid and 
permanent ſyſtem, than moving ſands, or 
flowing waves. But when a ſtable Government 
is firmly eſtabliſhed, (which, as before obſerved, 
it can only be on the baſis of power,) it is then that 
time and circumſtance have their due operation, 
It is then that the courſe of events, co-operating 
with the influence of pre-exiſting cauſes, may 
produce and complete that political organization, 
uſually termed a Conſtitution, Ir is then, and then 
alone, that a people may gradually acquire that 
due weight which is calculated to ſecure their 
juſt and ſalutary rights, and which may even 
enable them, as occaſion offers, to obtain firm 
and ſolid barriers againſt oppreſſion, 


They 
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They muſt, however, even in this progreſſive 
ftate of improvement, ſteer clear of ſpeculation. 
At no period of a people's hiſtory can ſpeculation 
have any other effect than to check their progreſs 
towards perfection, to produo the ſacrifice of hat 
they have already gained and to poiſon their felicity. 
Experience is the only guide of political wiſſom; 
and it is only when, under her guidance, reme- ' 
dies are applied in a legal, cautious, and circum- 
ſpect manner, for the correction of ſerious and 
undoubted evils, that any ſolid and durable advan- 
tage can be derived from a change. Thus, indeed, 
even abuſes may lead to improvement, and op- 
preſſion itſelf may ultimately be productive of 


ſecurity. But ſpeculative innovation can tend 


only to ſubverſion; and it is the moſt ſure and 


fatal enemy of all human inſtitutions ; and of all 
ſocial happineſs, 


If therefore according to the unchangeable laws 
of nature, (thus uniform and analagous in their 


operations, whether they regard the phyſical, or 
the ſocial exiſtence of man) it be impoſſible for 
ſpeculation to form the baſis of any practicable 
ſyſtem of Government, how vaifi and preſump- 


tuous, and, unfortunately, at the ſame time, how 


1 2 miſchievous 


OTE 
miſchievous muſt be the attempt, to ſubſtitute a 
new and experimental ſyſtem, in the place of one 
which has been long eſtabliſhed, which time and 
experience have confirmed, and under which (what- 
ever defects, like every thing human, it may poſſeſs) 


a State has become flouriſhing and proſperous, 
How can ſtability attend a new Conſtitution, which, 
beſides being defective in its foundation, and vi- 
ſionary in its nature, has to encounter the reſiſt- 
ance ariſing out of the previous ſtate of things, 
and to ſtruggle with all thoſe influences, which 


have been flowing uninterruptedly, and with 


conſtantly encreaſing force, from the remote 
ſources of antiquity, Although it may be poſ- 
ſible by the diffuſion of the poiſonous and diſ- 
organizing principles of the modern Philoſophy, to 
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corrupt and inflame a people to ſuch a degree, as, to 
effect, by their means, the ſubverſion of an ancient 


Government, by depriving it, for a time, of the 


eſſential ſupport of opinion, and thereby reducing 
It to its mere phyſical force, ſtill, however, in real 
ſtrength and influence, vanquiſhed as it may ſeem, it 


is vaſtly ſuperiour to any ſyſtem that can be 
ſubſticuted by theory. Thoſe moral influences which 77 
were gradually forming through a long ſucceſſion 1 
of ages, however they may appear to yield to the a 
: momentary ; 
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momentary impulſe of enthuſiaſm, can only be de- 
ſtroyed by the operation of time, producingcounter- 
influences of a ſimilar nature. But the formation 
of ſuch counter. influences is almoſt inſuperably dif- 
ficult, becauſe reſiſted by the invincible tendency 
of human nature, collectively as well as individu- 
ally, to return to long eſtabliſhed habits, Mean 
while opinion, diverted, by artificial cauſes, out of 
its accuſtomed channel, finds it impoſſible to fix 
and ſettle any where elſe ; like Noah's Dove, it 
meets with no reſting place; and, having no direc- 
tion but what it receives from caprice, it is inceſ- 
ſantly fluctuating, until the miſeries attending ſuch 
a ſituation, produce the conviction, that the former 
ſtare of quiet and repoſe was infinitely preferable 
to all that can be gained by a change : and then, 
like a tree, for a time forcibly inclined towards the | 
ground, but at length releaſed from its violent 
preſſure, opinion will ſpring with irreſiſtible force, 
and, perhaps, with an inſtantaneous impulſe, into 
its ancient and wonted direction. There is danger 
indeed, that the ſtate of anarchy, produced by the 
removal of the former Government, may afford an 
Opportunity for the eſtabliſhment of ſome violent 
deſpotiſm, ſome ferocious ſyſtem of tyranny, that 
may, by the influence of terror, maintain itſelf un- 

til 


1 
til ancient impreſſions be almoſt effaced, and the 
recollection of former happineſs be nearly extinct; 
until the ſteady adherents of the former ſyſtem be 
moſtly cut off, by the axe of the executioner, or 
the ſtroke of death; and until a new generation 
Mall ariſe, trained up in habits of fear and ſervile 
ſubmiſſion, and the country be made to expe- 
rience no leſs a change, than if a foreign conque- 

ror, at the head of overpowering armies, had 
tranſplanted into 1t the laws, manners, and inha- 


bitants of another clime, Then, indeed, may the 
former Government be entirely exterminated, and 
deprived of all chance of a reſtoration : but never 
can this be done by ſpeculation and theory, which, 
whatever metaphyſical Politicians may imagine, 
are incapable of ſubſtituting any permanent eſta- 


bliſhment, 


The ancient Monarchy of France is thus, after 
an apparent deſtruction of fix years, even more 
formidable than at the moment of its ſubverſion; 
and it is becoming more and more formidable 
every day. In its fallen and degraded ſtate it is the 
terror of its enemies. The energy of its rights, 
and the force of its claims have ſurvived every 
ſyſtem attempted to be ſubſtituted in its place, and 
"= 
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it poſſeſſes more real ſtrength than any of the fac. 
tions, which while they are ſtruggling together for 
ſuperiority, appear conjointly to exerciſe the Powers 
of Government. Thoſe factions, notwithſtanding their 
extreme mutual animoſity are obliged to combine, 
in order to prevent its ſpeedy reſtoration, knowing 
that it would in an inſtant cruſh them all to atoms, 
and for ever blaſt their ambitious hopes ; and thus 
they bear an undeniable teſtimony to the force of 
ancient rights, and the ſtrength of the Royal 
cauſe. 


Scarcely inferior in abſurdity to the ſyſtem 
of inventing New Conſtitutions, is that of adopt- 
ing in one country, the Government and Conſti- 
tution of another. The ſcheme of tranſplanting 
Conſtitutions is one of the wildeſt flights of human 
folly, and muſt, wherever it is attempted to be 
carried into effect, be productive of the utmoſt 
confuſion and miſchief. Conſtitutions can thrive 
only in the ſoil where they firſt ſtrike their roots: 
They can never be adapted to a ſtate, unleſs they 


Grow with its growth, and ſtrengthen with its ſtrength“. 


and, however excellent they may be in the country 
to which they belong, they would be totally uſeleſs, 


2 becauſe 
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becauſe inapplicable, every where elſe. Were the 
Turkiſh Divan to be modelled according to the 
Engliſh Legiſlature, and the Grand Signior to 
ſhape his authority, in imitation of that of the 
Britiſh Monarch, the inhabitants of Turkey, in- 
ſtead of having reaſon to rejoice at the change, 
would fpeedily find it productive of all the evils 
of Anarchy. It is as illiberal as it is erroneous, 
to judge of the felicity of others by one's own. 
The only fafe teſt of political, as well as of per- 
ſonal happineſs, is content—and curſed be the 
man who would deprive either ſtates, or indi- 
viduals, of this invaluable bleſſing, 


The reader will doubtleſs recollect, that the above 
reaſoning, tending to ſhew the abſolute impoſſibility 
of eſtabliſhing a Conſtitution upon the baſis of ſpe- 
culation, proceeded upon the ſuppoſition thatnone 
but the moſt wiſe and virtuous men ſhould be em- 
ployed, in the framing of ſuch a Conſtitution, 
But who can be ſo ignorant of human nature, as to 
ſuppoſe that this taſk would devolve on wiſe and 
virtuous men. When once the government of a 
Country is ſubverted, there muſt either exiſt a force, 
adequate to compel ſubmiſſion, and preſerve order; 
(and ſuch a force muſt be abſolutely deſpotic, to 

ſupply 


TA 


ſupply the want of the numerous moral aids, by 
which the authority of the former Government: 
was ſupported) or the bands of ſociety are diſſolved, | 
and the dreadful reign of Anarchy inſtantly com- 
mences. The voice,of wiſdom and virtue is then no 
longer heard. In the confuſion and uproar that. 
muſt inevitably enſue, all political conſequence will 
be engroſſed by men of the worſt principles, of the 
vileſt characters, and of the moſt profligate lives, 
intermingled with mad and furious enthuſiaſts, in- 
different what calamities they bring on their Coun- 
try, provided they can procure the experiment of 
their viſionary projects. Such are the men who 
will either appear conſpicuous in the Scene, or be 
ſecretly intriguing behind the Curtain; and who, di- 
vided and ſubdivided into numberleſs factions, each 
ſtruggling for the aſcendancy, will affect to aſſume 
the important taſk of reducing the chaos into or- 

der, by framing a ſyſtem which every one will en- 
deavour to adapt to his own particular purpoſes : 

while the honeſt and ſobercitizen, who really wiſhes 

for the welfare of his Country, and who is inca- 
pable of reſorting to baſe and diſhonourable means, 

mult either decline all competition with ſuch men, 

or expoſe himſelf to certain deſtruction. To 

the incoherent maſs thus jumbled together will 


F be 
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be given the name of a Conſtitution, But what 
kind of a Conſtitution will it be, framed and mo- 
delled by fuck men, and under fuch circumſtances ? 
Artfully diſguiſed by the moſt fpecious profeſſions, 
and the moſt faſcinating promiſes, it may, indeed, 
gain the confidence and even the applauſe of 
weak minds, but it will ferve only to pro- 
long the public miſery, and to accelerate the pub- 
tic ruin, It will be alternately a ſource of anarchy, 
and an engine of tyranny ; and it will be uſed by 
its makers, according to its original deſign, as the 
ladder of their ambition, which they will either 
kick down, when they ſhall have no further uſe for 
it, or convert into a ſuitable form of deſpotiſm, 
under which they may inſult an oppreſſed and 
flaved people, with the ſounds of liberty, virtue, 
and patriotiſm. 


Such have been the effects of every Con- 
ſtitution hitherto produced by the Revolution 
of France ſuch will be the effects of every Con- 
ſtitution that ſhall be brought forward in that Coun- 
try, until the return of the lawful Government 
ſhall deliver the people from the misfortune of 


being the ſport of ſuch abſurd and miſchievous ſpe- 


culatjons. That people, after all they have loſt, and 
| BH 5 all 
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all they have ſuffered, are now, in reality, as far, and 
in appearance much farther, from the attainment 
of order, tranquillity and ſetrled Government, 
than when they firſt effected the overthrow of their 
ancient Monarchy. © They are conſtantly vibrating 
between the extremes of anarchy and tyranny, 
each of which preponderates in its turn; and, during 
the dreadful contention, they ſuffer the accumulated 
horrors of unbounded licentiouſneſs, and the moſt 
grievous oppreſſion. Poſſeſſing no liberty, but what 
flows from anarchy, they are flattered with an ideal 
Sovereignty ; but it is a Sovereignty which, like that 
of the latter Kings of their firſt race, is an empty 
found, and conſiſts only in their being brought for- 
ward, on particular occaſions, in idle and inſulting 
pageantry, by their Mayors of the Palace, whoreally 
exerciſe the ſupreme dominion. Conſtitution ſuc- 
ceeds ro Conſtitution only to prevent a termination 
of their miſeries, by giving a new momentum to the 
Revolution. Thus have they gone on ſince they 
threw off their allegiance to their lawful Sovereign, 
whom it was their honour and their happineſs to 
obey—thus will they go on until they ſhall return 
to bat allegiance—unleſs, indeed, before they 
regain their ſenſes, another Robeſpierre, more 
fortunate 
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fortunate than the firſt, ſhould ſucceed in con- 
ſolidating a. ferocious and bloody tyranny, and 


allow them only to regret, in ſilent and hope- 
leſs anguiſh, the mild, beneficent and paternal 
GOVERNMENT of the BoukBovws, 


